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Prisons;The  Armpit  of  America 


BY  RON  SZEROKMAN 

In  the  endless  effort  to  cope  with 
the  world's  highest  crime  rate,  the  United 
States  has  long  sent  more  people  to  prison 
for  longer   than  any   other   civilized 
Western  nation,   excepting  South  Africa. 
Yet    the   conditions   of   our   penal 
institutions   add   up   to   a  national 
disgrace.   Riotous  prison  disorders  have 
become  so  common  that  it  was  only  second 
rate  news  when  a  guard  was  seriously 
wounded  and  several  others  were  taken 
hostage  during  a  mutiny  of  a  hundred  or  so 
inmates   in  a  Newark,  N.J.  jail.   In  fact, 
the  event  seeaed  trival  by  comparision  to 
the  epic  mayhem  that  took  so  many  lifes  at 
the  New  Mexico  State  penitentiary  near 
Santa  Fe.   That  was  a  hard  act  to  follow. 
But  such  is   the  conditions  of  prisons, 
Dvercrowded  and  festering  everywhere,  that 
officials  admit  that  other  spectacular 
explosions  of  violence  could  come  at  any 
time — and   will  sooner  or  later.   The 
lational  disgrace,   in  short,   has  grown 
into  a  giant  timebomb,  and  a  combustible 
5candal. 

It  is  also  a  very  expensive  scandal. 
American  governments  from  the  federal 
evel  down  spend  some  $6  billion  a  year 
)perating  some  2,000  penal  institutions  of 
11  kinds.  The  cost  of  housing  an  inmate 
uns  from  about  $7,000  a  year  in  Arkansas 
hrough  $18,000  a  year  in  Arizona  and 
:alifornia,  to  $26,000  a  year  in  New 
ork's  jail  system.  Other  huge  chunks  of 
oney  go  for  the  constant  expansion  of  the 
ystem,  with  some  $7  billion  in 
onstruction  now  planned,  contemplated  or 
nderway.  At  that  rate  the  growth  of 
rison  plants  is  still  not  expected  to 
ep  up  with  their  population.   Between 


1978  and  1984  the  number  of  inmates  in 
state  and  federal  prisons  nearly  doubled, 
to  about  600,000,  and  cell  space  almost 
everywhere  is  scarce.  The  populations 
exceeds  decent  and  safe  capacity  by  58%. 

Given  the  conditions  in  prisons,  and 
just  as  important  the  dubious  results  that 
flow  from  them,  it  is  clearly  time  to  ask 
some   cold-blooded  questions  about  the 
future  of  the  prison  system.  Does  it  make 
sense  at  approximately  $50,000  a  cell  to 
cope  with  overcrowding  by  adding  more 
space?   Or  should  the  problem  be  dealt 
with  by  finding  alternative  penalties  for 
nondangerous  offenders,  leaving  prisons  to 
do  the  only  thing  they  have  ever  done 
well — confine  the  truly  dangerous?   The 
appalling  truths  about  prisons  have  been 
exposed  so  often  and  thoroughly  that  we 
all  know  what  kind  of  places  they  are  and 
what  kinds  of  things  they  do  to  people 
confined  in  them.   Why  does  society  let 
these  institutions  persist  as  they  have? 
They  have  done  so  because  they  are  afraid 
of  crime,  fed  up  with  crime,   and  they 
don't  know  what  to  do  about  crime,  and 
they  believethe  lies  told  to  them  by 
politicians  who  say  prison  is  the  way  to 
reduce  crime.  It  is  proven  that  community 
based  programs  are  more  productive  and 
crime  reducing  than  imprisonment,  and  they 
are  cheaper  and  save  more  lives  that  may 
otherwise  lost  in  prison.  But,  prison  has 
become   society's  only  defense  against 
crime,  and  most  people — believing  rhetoric 
from  lawmakers— feel  that  offenders  should 
be  punished  in  the  most  forbidden  walls 
imaginable,  and  because  of  this  treatment 
they  and  others  will  be  deterred  from 
committing  crime.   Indeed,  it  is  exactly 
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As  the  tine  qets  nearer  for  his 
release  the  prison  innate  starts  counting 
the  months,  then  the  weeks,  and  finally 
the  days  and  hours.  There  is  the  feeling 
of  a  burden  being  lifted  from  one's  bac!:. 
'.'.'ith  the  clothes  on  his  back,  a  fev." 
possessions  and  a  little  "gate  money",  he 
is  an  inmate  no  longer.  If  he  is  going  out 
on  parole  it  is  assuned  that  he  has  some 
sort  of  job  to  go  to  and  a  place  to  live. 
If  he  is  bein,-^,  discharp,ed,  he  nay  or  may 
not  have  a  job  or  a  place  to  sleep  that 
night.  The  big  thing  at  the  moment  is  that 
he  has  been  released.  Sooner  or  later, 
this  ex-convict  is  going  to  ask,  and 
society  should  join  hin  in  ask.ing  - 
release  to  v.-hat? 

The  first  priority  is  going  to  be 
providing  himself  v/ith  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  and  that  means  a  job. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  an 
ex-convict  must  attend  to  is  the  finding 
of  gainful  employment.  Except  in  a  few 
scattered  areas  throughout  the  United 
States  the  job  mar!:et  is  fairly  skimpy  for 
everyone.  It  is  even  harder  therefore  for 
the  nan  recently  released  from  prison, 
V.'itii  mines  and  factories  closing  dov.'n  at 
rate  resembling  the  Great  Depression  and 
automation  and  computers  forcing  Layoffs 
that  further   reduce   the  v/or!;force,   the 


search  and  fight  for 
and  dra'z-out  affair. 


jobs 


IS  a  !cnoc;:-(:o\.'n 


In  the  Juno  6,  1985  edition  of  one  of 
■lontana's  daily  papers  the  v,'ant-ad  section 
covers  only  one-half  of  one  page  and  the 
jobs  listed  are  mostly  in  the 
professional,  business  or  technical  area. 
For  instance:  lab  tech  supervisor, 
teachers,  accountant,  produce  department 
manager,  sales  administrator,  broadcast 
salesman.  In  all  of  them  a  resume  is 
'.ranted;  in  other  v/ords,  experience.  There 
are  other  jobs  such  as  boiler  engineer 
(experienced),  beef  boner  (experienced), 
chef  (5  years  experience),  bookkeeper 
(computer  trained),  executive  secretary 
(experienced)  and  sales  positions  by  the 
dozens. 

These  jobs  require,  for  the  most 
part,  extensive  training  and  education 
and/  or  experience  both  of  which  are  hard 
to  come  by  in  most  prisons.  This  isn't  to 
say  that  an  attempt  in  good  faith  by  many 
prison  officials  to  upgrade  education  and 
vocational  training  isn't  being  made,  3ut 
to  do  the  job  upright  costs  money  and  this 
means  taxes  and  taxes  r.eans  the  tax-paying 
public.  And  John  0.  Public  is  pretty  well 
sot  in  ills  v;ays  and  in  his  opinion.  '.le  is 
going  to  say,  "'.;!iy  in  hell  sliould  I 
provide  and  education  for  an  ex-con!"  Kot 
so  long  ago  a  judge  did  some  simple 
arithmetic  and  figured  out  that  it  v.-ould 
be  cheaper  to  send  a  nan  to  harvard 
University  for  four  years  than  to  send  th.o 
same  man  to  prison  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  It  v/ill  ta!:e  figures  like  that 
repeated  over  and  over  and  over  again 
before  the  tax-payer  gets  the  message.  In 
otiier  words,  the  public  must  be  educated 
too.  Public  education  will  bo  required  in 
another  area. 
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(The  following  is  a  condensation  of  a 
recent  letter  from  Hallie  R.  Meinholtz  of 
Pattee  Canyon,  Missoula,  'IT) 

Siberian  Express 

Gentlenen, 

Con[;ratulation  and  connendations  to 
all  you  folks  who  wrote  in  the  Jan. -Feb. 
issue  of  the  Siberian  Express.  Steve 
Conley's  profile  of  i/ayne  Wells;  Otis 
Thrasher's  boxing  roundup;  Darrell 
Plouffe  for  his  frankness  and  calling  a 
spade  a  spade;  Bill  Loininger's  "Save  the 
Children"  story.  If  I  had  to  choose  the 
best  one  it  was  Len  Stang's  "1934  At  A 
Glance."  V/hy?  Because  of  the  positive 
note  he  has  chosen  to  write  about  —  the 
worthy  activities  that  are  going  on  in 
Deer  Lodge  Penitentiary  today;  the 
Warden's  Forum  sponsorship  of  the  young 
lad  in  Indonesia,  the  Life  Without 
Limitaions  Seminars,  the  Cons  for  Kids 
Christnas  Project,  the  Recording  for  the 
Blind,  and  r.oney  to  help  lift  the  burden 
of  the  Stroobants  family.  I  can  relate  to 
the  program  for  helping  the  lad  in 
Indonesia.  Since  1952  I  have  sent  $10.00 
a  month  to  a  missionary  in  Tiawan  for  that 
type  of  work  but  especially  for  four 
little  girls  and  a  boy.  Doesn't  sound 
like  much  does  it?  Again  congratulations 
to  you  men  who  are  making  the  most  of  your 
time  while  you  are  living  at  MSP. 
Signed:  Hallie  R.  Meinholtz. 


Editors  ';ote:  Our  congratulations  to 
Hallie.  The  ten  dollars  a  month  since  and 
including  1952  \;ill  make  34,000-plus  that 
she  has  contributed. 


Editor, 

Siberian  Express, 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to 
compliment  you  and  your  staff  on  the 
excellent  job  you  did  in  regards  to  the 
recent  ilarch-April  issue  of  the  Suberian 
Express  newspaper.  My  feelings  are  that 
it  is  the  finest  issue  published  to  date. 

Second  of  all,  I  v/ould  like  to 
comment  on  the  article  written  by  nurse 
Berverly  Beck  entitled  Herpes.  If  as  she 
state.  Herpes  can  be  active  through  stree, 
fatigue,  poor  nutrition  and  trauma,  then 
it  is  a  wonder  that  every  convict  in  this 
cesspool  who  is  truly  aware  of  where  he 
presently  is  in  time  and  space,  isn't 
infected  to  the  maximum  -  the  poor 
nutrition  being  a  sufficient  enough  cause. 

Mrs.  Beck's  final  advice  in  her 
article:  "Do  not  have  sexual  contact  when 
Herpes  blisters  are  present,  or  for  a  week 
or  so  after  the  blisters  have  healed," 
made  it  obvious  that  she  is  totally 
unaware  of  the  45-second  embrace  rule  of 
the  Visiting  Room;  and  the  crotch,  breast 
and  buttocks  surveillance  constantly  in 
practice  by  those  guards  assigned  there  to 
insure  no  sexual  contact  v/hatsoever.  The 
surveillance  I  am  sure  is  arousing. 
(Signed)  Les  Stanton,  Unit  A,  #  14131 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


(Below  is  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  July  1st  edition  of  the  Billings 
Gazette.  It  is  timely  and  of  local  intrest 
and  we  would  like  to  share  it  with  you.) 


Go  to  the  Custer  Battlefield  as 
darkness  steals  the  light  of  day,  and  open 
your  pores  to  the  spirits  there. 

You  will  feel  them  rise  from  the 
coulees,  the  ridges,  the  grasses,  the 
sage. 

You  will  hear  the  guns  of  that  battle 
so  long  ago  in  the  wind  popping  in  your 
ears.  You  will  hear  dogs  from  neighboring 
ranches  barking  as  the  Indian  dogs  were 
barking  that  red  Sunday,  June  25,  1886. 

But  mostly  you  will  feel  the  terror, 
the  helplessness,  the  hopelessness  of  men 
who  knew  they  would  die,  that  no  matter 
what  they  did  -  run,  fight,  hide,  kill  - 
they  would  die. 

They  listened  to  the  screams  of 
comrades,  knowing  that  their  own  screams 
wold  rend  the  air,  too,  hanging  over  the 
battlefield  like  a  mist  for  centuries  to 
cone.  And  when  their  time  came,  they 
screamed,  screamed  as  the  bullets,  arrows, 
knives,  hatchets  searched  their  bodies  for 
life  blood. 

Those  are  things  of  which  the  Custer 
Battlefield  is  made.  Those  are  the  things 
of  which  all  battlefields  are  made. 

It  is  appropriate,  then,  that  Austin 
Two  Moons  -  great-grandson  of  Two  Moons, 
Cheyenne  chief  who  led  the  Cheyenne  into 
battle  that  day-should  go  to  the  Custer 
Battlefield  to  seek  peace. 

All  those  people  so  long  ago  were 
seeking  peace  there.  The  Seventh  Cavalry 
v/as  seeking  peace  so  the  new  Americans 
could  ride  the  wave  of  the  "Manifest" 
Destiny  across  the  prairies  of  the 
Dakotas,  !Iontana  and  V.'yoming  to  the 
western  shores  of  this  nation. 

The  Sioux,  Cheyenne,  and  a  smattering 
of  people  from  other  plains  tribes  were 
seeking  the  peace  of  life  on  the  prairies 
without  the  white  man.  They  were  fighting 
for  a  time  that  was  dying  before  their 
eves. 


And  in  order  to  find  their  separate 
peaces,  these  two  forces  met  in  v/ar. 

But  Austin  Two  Moons  went  to  the 
Battlefield  to  seek  peace  through  prayer. 

He  passed  the  leaves  of  the  sacred 
sage  over  the  bodies  of  those  -  men  and 
woman,  white  and  Indian  -  who  met  with  him 
to  pray  for  peace.  For  three  days,  people 
from  both  coasts,  Canada,  the  Deep  South, 
the  Southwest  met  at  Two  Moons'  ranch  on 
Rosebud  Creek  to  pray. 

Two  Moons  said  he  had  "a  strong 
feeling"  that  he  must  lead  all  races  in  a 
"VJorld  Day  of  Prayer  for  Peace." 

"There  is  too  much  talk  of  nuclear 
war,  of  World  V/ar  III.  I  don't  ever  want 
to  see  that.  I  don't  want  our  children  or 
grandchildren  to  see  that." 

None  of  us  do.  VJe  all  want  peace. 

But  nust  we  commit  war  to  wage  peace? 
Must  we  shroud  the  earth  with  our  screams, 
our  children's  screams? 

Austin  Two  Moons  doesn't  think  so. 
Neither  do  we.  V/e  should  join  him  and  the 
other  peoples  of  the  earth  in  praying  for 
peace.  Listen  to  the  wind  that  prowls  the 
prairie  at  the  Custer  Battlefield  and  pray  ' 
for  peace. 
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D.C.  powwow  calls 
Northern  Cheyenne 


By  ROGER  CLAWSON 
or  The  Gazette  Staff 

Austin  Two  Moons,  a  Northern 
Cheyenne  spiritual  leader,  will 
open  the  third  annual  American 
Indian  Heritage  Foundation  Fourth 
of  July  powwow  in  Washington, 
D.C,  with  a  prayer  for  world  peace. 

"My  heart  is  very  high,"  Two 
Moons  said  Tuesday. 

The 
invitation  to 
serve  as 
spiritual 
adviser  at  the 
powwow  came 
after  Two 
Moons 
conducted  a 
prayer  vigil  for 
peace  at 
Custer 
Battlefield, 
where  his  "^^^  MOONS 

great-grandfather,  Chief  Two 
Moons,  battled  the  7th  Cavalry  109 
years  ago. 


On  June  25,  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  called  "Custer's  Last 
Stand,"  the  U.S.  Senate  opened  with 
a  prayer  of  gratitude  for  the  Hopi, 
Sioux  and  Cheyenne  who  gathered 
to  pray  for  peace  with  Two  Moons. 

Gov.  Ted  Schwinden  proclaimed 
June  25th  American  Indian 
International  Peace  Day,  and  Two 
Moons  was  asked  by  (jarticipants 
and  U.S.  Park  Service  personnel  to 
make  the  prayer  vigil  an  annual 
event. 

Since  then.  Two  Moons  has 
received  requests  to  appear  at 
colleges  and  Indian  celebrations 
across  the  state. 

The  American  Indian  Heritage 
Foundation  will  fly  Two  Moons  and 
his  wife,  HUda,  to  Washington  for 
the  three-day  Indian  lifestyle 
celebration  beneath  the 
Washington  Monument 

Two  Moons  will  join  a  large 
contingent  of  American  Indians  in 
the  capital's  Fourth  of  July  Parade, 
and  his  opening  prayer  will  be 
televised,  according  to  spokesman 
AnnGallaspy. 


"Continuing  with  the  evening 
news  -  from  all  the  reports 
we  have  received,  there  does 
seem  to  be  some  overcrowding 
at  the  prison;  a  committee 
will  now  be  appointed  to 
determine  if  the  many  reports 


are  correct. 
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BY  BILL  LEINIMGER 

For  sake  of  illustration  let  us  say 
that  John  Jones  breaks  into  a  store  at 
night  and  steals  $5,000  in  currency;  on 
the  same  night.  Bob  Brown  breaks  into  an 
auto  dealer's  shov/room  and  drives  off  with 
a  new  car  worth  55,000.  A  first  offense 
for  both  men.  They  are  caught  the  next  day 
and  the  money  and  car  are  restored  to  the 
rightful  owners.  In  court  the  two  men  are 
sentenced,  both  get  ten  years  in  prison. 
Brown  has  eight  of  his  ten  suspended. 

This  sentence  disparity  or 
discrepancy  or  divergence  or 
incongruity  -  call  it  what  you  will  -  is 
driving  the  convicted  and  judiciary  alike, 
up  a  wall.  Can  it  be  avoided  by  fixed  or 
mandatory  sentencing? 

Senator  Patrick  Leahy  of  Vermont 
thinks  there  should  be  mandatory 
sentencing  of  criminals.  The  former 
prosecuting  attorney  stated  in  a  recent 
magazine  article:  "Sentences  should  be 
realistic,  never  shaved  and  never  shaken. 
Sentences  should  be  applied  equally  to  all 
criminals  who  commit  the  same  offense 
under  the  same  circumstances."  The  phrase 
'sane  circumstances'  opens  up  the  same  old 
can  of  worms.  How  does  one  define,  in  the 
courts,  the  word  circumstances?  John, 
David,  Henry  and  Ralph  may  all  burglarize 
a  local  gas  station,  but  -  John  pulled  the 
caper  on  a  dare  from  his  buddies;  David 
was  drunk  as  a  skunk,  as  usual,  and 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea;  Henry  had  a 
family  of  five  to  feed  and  his 
unemployment  and  welfare  eligibility  had 
run  out;  this  was  Ralph's  sixth  burglary 
offense  and  his  rap  sheet  was  two  pages 
long.  All  four  men  committed  the  burglary 
under  different  personal  circumstances  and 
justice  would  be  best  served  (as  well  as 
the  taxpayer)  if  each  case  was  treated 
separately  and  resolved  differently.  In 
the  same  article,  Leahy  says,  "Parole 
boards  ...  trying  to  do  a  good  job  and 
they  can  never  treat  like  cases  alike."  If 
the  senator  holds  this  as  a  criteria  for 
the  parole  he  is  in  nonumental  error  if  he 
thinks   the  original  sentencing  judge  can 
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Cons  -  Ex-cons  &  The  Media 

New  laws  get  tough  with  criminals 

Rape,  assault  cases  up      Parolees  seem  to 
as  other  crimes  decline     find  a  way  bock  in 

Probation  called  social  menace 
3%  of  Americans  victimized    inmates  work 

I  ,      a  •  fo  hold  forest 

by  violent  crime  every  year    fire  m  check 


By  Steve  Conley 

How  the  Media,  print  and  television, 
handle  the  news  concerning  crime,  crim- 
inals and  convicts  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  montage  of  headlines  shown  at  the  top 
of  this  story.  Most  everything  negative 
is  given  a  banner  head  usually  on  page 
one;  an  affirmative  story  on  the  convicts 
or  ex-convicts  is  buried  deep  in  the 
paper. 

The  headline  above  that  reads  "3%  of 
Americans  victimized  by  violent  crime 
every  year"  was  over  a  three-column  story 
on  page  one.  In  the  same  issue  of  the 
paper  on  the  same  day  was  the  story  of 
inmates  fighting  fires  and  it  appeared  on 
page  eight  as  a  single  column  blurb. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Lifeline 
magazine,  Tom  Brokaw,  anchor  man  for  the 
NBC  Nightly  News  says  in  part:  "We're  in 
the  business  of  documenting  change.  We're 
not  just  an  agency  for  raising  social 
conscience  -  that's  part  and  parcel  what 
we  do  but  our  primary  obligation  is  to 
tell  you  what's  happened  every  day.  It 
has  to  do  with  news  judgement,  not  with 
personal  philosophy."  This  policy  makes 
sense  if  it  included  fair  play  and  equal 
treatment  for  all  in  reporting  the  news. 
Not  only  is  the  public  entitled  to  both 
sides  of  a  story,  but  public  opinion  is 
shaped  by  what  they  read  in  the  papers  and 
see  on  TV. 

That  the  public  is  not  aware,  or  at 
least  only  superficially  aware,  of  prison 
life   is  well   illustrated   by  a  letter 


received  by  inmate  John  Daugherty  from  a 
friend  living  in  Big  Sur,  California.  The 
friend  had  received  a  copy  of  the  March- 
April  Siberian  Express  and  wrote  back  in 
part:  "So  far  have  only  glanced  at  the 
newspaper  you  sent  -  so  serious  except  for 
the  few  cartoons.  It  certainly  made  me 
more  aware  of  your  confinement.  I  don't 
think  I  thought  about  the  details  of  daily 
life  in  your  situation.  The  paper  cer- 
tainly helped  to  clarify  some  aspects. 

Sometimes  the  media  is  influenced  in 
their  reporting  by  what  they  are  given  by 
their  news  sources.  These  items  from 
different  sources  on  the  same  subject  can 
vary   in  the  extreme.   On  a  given  day  one 

Agency  will  report  that  "Crime  is  Up"  and 
in  a  few  days  another  Bureau  will  have 
statistics  to  prove  that  "Crime  is  Down". 
Surveys  are  another  item  that  demands  more 
scrutiny  by  the  media;  a  second-look  as  to 
where  the  survey  was  conducted  and  under 
what  conditions  is  called  for.  Simply 
because  an  orginization  with  a  "big"  name 
conducts  the  survey,  doesn't  insure  that 
the  facts  presented  will  be  correct. 

Whenever  the  Rand  Institute  issues  a 
conclusion  of  one  of  their  surveys,  the 
nations  media,  print,  radio  and  television 
are  quick  to  pick  it  up  and  send  it  to  the 
public  as  the  "gospel  truth"  as  if  handed 
down  from  Mt.  Sinai.  But  is  it?  As  a 
case  in  point  lets  examine  a  report  from 
February  of  1985  entitled  "Granting  Felons 
Probation:  Public  Risks  and  Alternatives". 

CONTINUED  ON  Pg.  7 
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{CONS  -  EX-CONS  &  THE  MEDIA) 

This  document  claims  that  the  majority  of 
felons  placed  on  probation  constitute  a 
serious  threat  to  the  public  because  of 
the  high  rates  of  crime  they  commit  while 
obstensibly  under  criminal  sanction  to 
lead  law  abiding  lives. 

This  survey  took  40  months  and 
involved  the  histories  of  1,672  men 
convicted  of  felonies  and  sentenced  to 
probation.  Of  the  total,  65%  or  1,087  were 
again  arrested;  51%  or  853  were  convicted, 
and  34%  or  568  ended  up  in  jail  or  prison. 
Thus  the  word  goes  out  to  the  nation  that 
probation  doesn't  work  and  John  Q.  Public 
reading  the  morning  paper  or  watching  the 
TV  evening  news  is  convinced  that 
probation  is  a  bad  thing  because  "Rand" 
says  so. 

It  is  even-money  that  few  readers 
bothered  to  notice   that   the  survey  was 
taken  in  Los  Angeles  and  Alameda  counties. 
L.A.  County  has  a  population  of  2,787,176 
and   Alameda  has  74,348.   Sociologists 
agree  that  poverty,   umemployment   and 
resulting   restlessness   bread  criminal 
activities  and  high  density  population 
contributes   to   these  three  elements. 
These  two  counties  certainly  qualify  in 
every  category  and  to  make  them  a  sample 
area  of  crime  in  the  nation  is  ridiculous; 
the  Rand  people  would  have  been  just  as 
far  out  in  left-field  if  they  had  gone  to 
the  other  extreme  and  used  Petroleum  and 
Treasure  Counties  of  Montana  as  national 
criteria.   But  because  the  folks  at  Rand 
say   that   the  probation  system  isn't 
working,  the  Metropole  Gazette  will  give 
;  it  a  three-column  banner  head  and  the  TV 
;  anchor  man  will  make  it  a  lead  story. 
i      Recently  in  a  Montana  daily  paper 
i  there  appeared  a  front  page  three-column 
1  story  with  a  head-and-shoulder  picture. 
Across  the  top  was  a  banner  headline  which 
read:   "Bar  patron  accused  of  killing  ex- 
con."  There  is  no  doubting  the  truth  of 
the  headline  -  the  killing  took  place  in 
the  bar  and  the  accused  was  a  bar  patron; 
also,   the  man  killed  was  an  ex-convict. 
Just  suppose  the  murdered  man  had  a  diff- 
erent  background;   would   the   headline 
read:  "  —  accused  of  killing  grocery 
clerk"  or  "  —  accused  of  killing  barber", 
etc.? 

The  dead  man  had  served  several  years 
in  prison,  was  paroled  and  served  his 
probation  satisfactorily  and  was  dis- 
charged in  1982.   He  had  been  convicted  of 


{CONS  -  EX-CONS  &  THE  MEDIA) 

negligent  homicide  in  1975,  served  his 
prison  and  probation  time  as  ordered  by 
the  courts  and  discharged  his  debt  to 
society.  Apparently  in  the  last  three 
year's  he  had  been  a  law-abiding  citizen 
and  probably  held  down  some  job  sat- 
isfactorily. But  the  headline  didn't 
read:  "  —  accused  of  killing  citizen"  or 
"  —  accused  of  killing  tax-payer".  Maybe 
the  fact  that  the  deceased  was  an  ex- 
convict  makes  it  more  news-worthy;  or 
maybe  ex-cons  are  now  fair  game  for  kill- 
ers! 

In  another  short  news  story  Cascade 
County  Civil  Defense  Director  Bill  Murray 
was  reported  to  have  been  ordered  by 
county  commissioners  to  remove  the  tel- 
ephone from  the  bathroom  of  his  new  off- 
ice. He  did  so  but  there  was  apparently 
much  plublicity  over  the  trivial  incident. 
Murray  cited  the  community  tendency  to 
dwell  on  bad  news  saying  that  people 
seemed  to  find  enjoyment  in  the  things  we 
do  wrong  and  spend  more  time  responding  to 
things  like  that  then  in  giving  praise  for 
accomplishments. 

With  the  news  media,  as  with  the 
courts,  the  accused  -  the  convicts  -  the 
ex-convicts,  are  simply  asking  for  a  fair 
shake. 
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BY  BILL  LEININGER 

Since  last  reporting  in  the 
March-April  issue  the  Montana  State  Prison 
recording  studio  for  productions  for  the 
blind  and  physically  handicapped  have  been 
kept  busy. 

Original  books  that  were  taped 
included:  "Trails  Plowed  Under", 
"Vigilantes  of  Montana",  "Twentieth 
Century  Montana".  In  the  past  two  months, 
studio  manager  Monte  Boston  tells  us  that 
the  recordings  crew  has  completed  the  book 
"Naya  Nuki,  The  Girl  Who  Ran"  by  Kenneth 
Thomasma,  and  the  Spring  1984  and  Summer 
1984  editions  of  the  Montana  Magazine  of 
Western  History. 

Underway  at  the  present  time  is  the 
recording  of  "Soun  Tetoken  -  Nez  Perce 
Boy"  by  ken  Thomasma.  Nearly  a  dozen 
inmates  are  employed  in  this  worthwhile 
project. 
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BY    MIKE    EDE 


PAROLE/PROBATION  REVOCATION  HEARINGS 

The  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  14th 
Admendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  parole  or  probation 
revocation  will  not  take  place  unless 
there  is  a: 

1.  Preliminary  Hearing — to  determine 
if  there  is  probable  cause  or  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  violation  of  the 
"terms"  of  parole/probation  has  occured; 

2.  Final  Hearing — before  the  Parole 
Board  (or  Court)  for  evaluation  of  any 
contested  facts  and  consideration  of 
whether  revocation  is  warrented. 

Preliminary  hearing  entitlements  are: 
(1)  impartial  officer,  someone  not  in- 
volved in  initiating  the  revocation  char- 
ges; (2)  notice  of  the  charges  and  sup- 
porting facts;  (3)  right  to  be  present; 
(4)  written  decision  containing  the  facts 
and  reasoning  for  probable  cause;  (5)  the 
right  of  confrontation  of  accusers. 

If  there  is  a  finding  of  probable 
cause,  then  the  party  will  be  scheduled 
for  a  final  hearing  before  the  Parole 
Board  for  a  "final"  hearing.  A  more 
stringent  standard  of  procedural  safe- 
guards is  mandated  at  this  final  hearing. 
At  this  hearing  the  party  is  entitled  to: 
(1)  a  hearing  before  a  neutral  body, 
usually  the  parole  board;  (2)  written 
notice  of  the  alleged  violations;  (3) 
disclosure  of  all  evidence;  (4)  opportun- 
ity to  respond  to  the  charges  and  evi- 
dence, including  presenting  witnesses  and 
documented  evidence  in  defense;  (5)  oppor- 
tunity to  confront  and  cross-examine  ad- 
verse witnesses,  unless  good  cause  is 
spicifically  shoxm  for  not  doing  so;  (6)  a 
written  decision  of  the  facts  and  reason- 
ing for  the  finding  of  parole  revocation; 
and  (7)  a  reasonably  prompt  hearing. 


A  parolee/probationer  has  a  qualified 
right  to  counsel  if  the  issues  are  complex 
and  the  parolee/probationer  is  incapable 
of  handling  them  effectively,  or  if  there 
is  an  issue  raised  that  parole  or  proba- 
tion was  actually  violated. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  revocation 
officer  to  inform  the  party  of  the  right 

to  have  counsel  appointed,  under  limited 
circumstances.  It  then  becomes  the  indi- 
vidual's responsiblity  to  request  counsel 
appointment  and  to  clearly  state  the  need. 
If  the  violation  has  been  admitted,  then 
counsel  need  not  be  required  as  long  as 
the  person  has  the  ability  to  present  his 
own  case  and  does  not  suffer  from  low 
mental  capacity  or  mental  disorder.  (Note: 
see  Butenhoff  v.  Oberquell,  603  P. 2d  1277 
where  revocation  of  parole  reversed  for 
failure  to  appoint  counsel  until  two  days 
before  hearing.) 

A  close  reading  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  outlined  in  Morrissey  v 
Brewer,  408  U.S.  471;  and  Gagnon  v.- 
Scarpelli,  411  U.S.  778  sets  forth  in  de- 
tail the  manner  and  minimal  procdeures  for 
parole/probation  revocations  and  the 
appointment  of  counsel  at  hearings. 

Below   are   a  number  of  cases  where 
probation   and  parole  revocations  were 
successfully  contested  in  state  courts, 
parole. 

REVOCATION  OF  PROBATION 
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Defendant  was  convicted  of  burglary  and 
related  charges  and  placed  on  probation. 
Defendant's  probation  was  later  revoked 
after  a  short  hearing  at  v/hich  no  evidence 
was  presented.  On  appeal,  defendant 
contended  that  there  was  no  evidence  to 
support  the  trial  court's  revocation  of 
probation;  the  evidence  against  him  was 
not  disclosed  to  him;  and  that  the  trial 

CONTINUED  ON  Pg.  13 
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fair 


do  differently  and  consider  himself 
and  impartial. 

In  contrast,  U.S.  Congressman  John 
Conyers  of  Michigan  strongley  feels  fixed 
sentencing  should  not  be  enacted.  "Such 
systems  will  neither  deter  more  crime  nor 
prevent  more  crimes  by  incapacitating 
offenders;  deterrence  depends  more  on  the 
certainty  of  apprehension  and  punishment 
than  on  the  severity  of  the  punishment," 
said  Conyers.  "Fixed  sentencing  proposals 
will  not  reduce  crime.  The  crime  rate  is 
determined  primarily  by  demographic 
factors,  such  as  the  portion  of  the 
population  in  the  crime-prone  age  and  the 
extent  of  urbanization,  as  well  as  such 
individual  factors  as  motivation, 
complicity  and  state  of  mind.  The  fixed 
sentence  also  involves  another  serious 
cost:  States  that  have  adopted  such 
schemes  have  experienced  vast  increases  in 
prison  population  and  overcrowding  means 
.less  prison  space  for  the  violent 
offenders  v/ho  really  require  it.  Fixed 
[sentencing  schemes  can  never  be 
;sufficiently  flexible  or  detailed  to  deal 
iwith  all  factors  involved. 

A  case  in  point;  or  rather,  two  cases 
in  point. 

By  now  everyone  should  be  familiar 
with  The  Infamous  Boot  Bandit  of  Billings 
who  attempted  to  steal  one  cov/boy  boot 
from  a  western  wear  store;  Brian  Barker, 
in  his  mid-twenties,  was  convicted  of 
Attempted  Felony  Theft  and  sentenced  to 
Montana  State  Prison  for  ten  years.  The 
icost  of  the  boots  by  the  pair  v/as  $178.00. 
That  was  in  April  of  1983.  Mow  we  switch 
.to  May  of  1985  but  the  city  is  still 
Billings.  A  23-year  old  fellow  has 
•admitted  that  he  has  taken  from  his  Sear's 
employers:  15  videocassette  recorders,  2 
[telephones,  2  car  stereos,  1  microwave 
Dver  and  1  bicycle,  all  valued  at  $5,000. 
'\s  part  of  a  plea  bargain,  the  judge  has 
ruled  that  sentencing  on  the  felony  theft 
charge  be  deferred  for  three  years  on 
;ondition  that  the  accused  spend  seven 
(lays  in  jail  and  pay  back  five  grand.  This 
ivriter  is  not  finding  argument  with  the 
ILatter  sentence  -  far  from  it  -  m.ore  power 
j:o  him;  but  v;hy  the  disparity?  V/hy  ten 
|/ears  versus  seven  days  and  restitution 
k'hen  it  was  $178  versus  'S5,000? 
'  As  reported  in  a  A/inter  issue  of  the 
Ullings  Gazette,  David  Stewart,  a  Helena 
jusiness  executive  with  a  strong  intrest 
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in  the  judicial  system,  prepared  a  report 
on  sentencing  practices  with  an  eye  to 
pressuring  judges  to  be  more  uniform  in 
sentencing.  He  also  prepared  a  one-page 
sentencing  table  and  guideline  sauing,  "We 
need  greater  consistency  to  foster 
confidence  in  the  system  and  to  make  it 
more  equitable."  However,  court  officials 
contend  there  are  better  answers  than  in 
Stewart's  report  that  oversimplifies  the 
issue. 

The  officials  say  the  table  doesn't 
take  into  account  such  things  as  plea 
bargaining  (which  accounts  for  90%  of 
criminal  convictions  nor  does  it  consider 
such  factors  as  restitution  and 
rehabilitation  ordered  by  judges  as  part 
of  a  sentence.  Vie  might  add  that  it 
doesn't  take  into  account  all  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  crime  and/or  the 
criminal  and  victim.  Judge  Leonard  Langen 
of  Glasgow  said  sentences  can't  be  easily 
categorized  because  judges  are  required  by 
the  Constitution  and  law  to  take 
individual  situations  into  account  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  reform  and 
rehabilitations  and  that  means  you've  got 
to  tailormake  your  sentences  for  each 
indivdual. 

Langen  said  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  disparity  is  already  in  place:  the 
state  Sentence  Review  Board.  The  board 
reviews  sentences  challenged  by  prisoners. 
Langen,  the  board's  former  chairman,  said 
the  three-judge  panel  regularly  reviews 
challenged  sentences  and  increases  or 
reduces  those  that  are  out-of-line. 

It  is  said  that  the  President  has 
ordered  a  commission  to  study  the  issue 
and  draft  some  guidelines  for  the  Federal 
prison  system  with  the  hope  that  the 
states  might  adopt  the  same  formulas  for 
their  own  use.  Maybe  the  study  will 
produce  a  sentencing  system  that  will 
serve  it's  primary  purpose  and  still  be 
fair  and  equal  for  all  concerned.  Don't 
count  on  it. 
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{PRISONS;  THE  ARMPIT  OF  AMERICA) 

this  myth  that  has  led  to  the  development 
of  the  U.S.  prison  systen  and  the  inhumane 
atrocities  that  occur  daily  within  it. 

The  truth  about  prisons  is  something 
else.  Some  believe  that  such  truth  is  the 
basis  of  the  need  for  change.  They  say 
that  so  long  as  prisons  are  places  for 
concentrations  of  violent  people,  a 
tendancy  to  explosive  and  often  bloody 
behavior  is  to  be  expected.  The  point  is 
that  prisons  don't  do  anything  very  well. 
They  are  capable  of  keeping  a  few  violent 
people  off  of  society's  back,  but  given 
the  fact  that  prison  houses  only  3%  of  the 
criminals  in  this  country,  they  don't 
succeed  at  that  very  effectively.  They 
don't  even  carry  out  their  primary 
philosophical  mission — punishment — in  an 
acceptable  way.  Society  sends  offenders 
to  prison  to  be  punished  by  the  loss  of 
liberty  and  submission  to  the  harsh 
discipline.  In  reality  the  convict  faces 
not  only  the  officially  mandated  penalty, 
but  grievious  mental  and  physical  abuse  at 
the  hands  of  other  inmates  who  are  de 
facto  rulers  of  life  on  the  inside.  Prison 
officials  cannot  protect  prisoners  from 
other  prisoners.  Rape  and  brutal  hazing 
are  common  destiny  for  young  and  weaker 
convicts — punishment  the  court  has  not 
ordered. 

Prisons  add  to,  instead  of  subtract 
from  the  total  criminalty  in  society.  The 
assumption  that  they  deter  crime  as  widely 
preached  by  politicians  and  believed  by 
too  many  of  their  constituents,  is  no 
longer  persuasive  to  experts.  Says 
President  Thomas  Reppetto  of  New  York 
Cities'  Citizen  Crime  Commission:  "Given 
the  present  operation  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  imprisonment  as  brutal  as 
it  is  angers  the  brutalized  prisoners,  and 
they  come  out  of  prison  venting  that  anger 
on  the  xociety  that  imprisoned  them  and 
allowed  them  to  be  brutalized.  This  is 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  the  biggest 
part  of  the  prison  population  are 
recidivists.  They  were  obviously  not 
deterred  by  fear  of  doing  time  even  though 
they  has  personally  suffered  that  fate 
before.  Moreover,  all  experts  agree  that 
the  U.S.  crime  rate  has  never  been  been 
influenced  by  our  incarceration  policy. 
Experts  find  no  evidence  that 
incarceration  affects  crime  rate  in  anv 
way." 
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The  penal  system  in  fact  makes 
violent  people  out  of  basically 
non-violent  people,  while  supposedly,  it 
is  training  them  for  return  to  society. 
Inmates  murder  other  inmates  in  our 
prisons  at  the  rate  of  100  per  year. 
Prison  guards  who  by  and  as  large  are  as 
violent  as  the  inmates  themselves,  and 
wretched  conditions  just  about  everywhere 
have  so  persisted  that  the  prison  expose' 
has  long  been  a  handy  subject  for 
journalists.  A  voluminous  genre  of 
literature  and  drama  has  grown  up  around 
a  singular  theme  of  prison  rebellions. 
Prison  evils  have  been  documented  ir 
thousands  of  articles,  hundreds  of  books, 
numerous  movies  and  xcores  of  legislative 
reports.  The  tales  of  Attica's  prisoner 
mutiny  and  massacre,  though  tragic  due  tc 
its  loss  of  so  many  lives,  was  only  a  spit 
in  the  dark  ocean  of  the  prison  chronicle. 

It  is  a  quiet  saga,  a  tale  of  horrors 
seeping  forth  from  real  life 
phantasmagoria.  Thomas  Merton  writes  of 
Arkansas'  Tucker  State  Prison  Farm  as  it 
was  before  he  was  brought  in  for  a  year  as 
a  reform  superintendent:  "Discipline  was 
routinely  enforced  by  flogging,  beating 
with  clubs,  inserting  needles  under  the 
fingernails,  crushing  testicles  with 
pliers,  and  the  last  word  in  torture 
devices,  the  "Tucker  Telephone,"  ar 
instrument  used  to  send  an  electrical 
current  through  the  genitals."  In  jail: 
The  ultimate  ghetto,  Ronald  Goldfart 
records  so  many  atrocities  of  prison  life 
that  the  reader  is  scarcely  surprlsoed  tc 
learn  that  an  inmate  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  jail,  a  young  white  antiwar 
protestor,  was  raped  dozens  of  times  by 
blacks.  In  a  75-page  opinion.  Federal 
Judge  John  L.  Kane  Jr.  held  that 
conditions  in  Colorado's  Old  Max  Prison 
were  so  primitive  and  confining  that  they 
were  bound  to  damage  the  minds  of  the 
inmates.  The  saga  grows  all  the  time.  Not 
long  ago  the  Illinois  Corrections  director 
had  to  mount  a  shakedown  like  a  military 
maneuver  to  wrest  control  of  Statesvillc 
Prison  from  the  inmates  gangs  who  utterly 
ran  the  place.  Says  Harvard  Lav/  School 
Professor  Alan  Derchowitz:  "One  of  the 
major  issues  on  the  prison  reform  agenda 
is  how  to  get  the  prisons  back  in  the 
hands  of  the  corrections  people.  Too  manyi 
prisons  are  in  the  hands  of  the   inmates."' 

CONTINUED  ON  Pg.  11 
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However,  at  prisons  which  are  run  by  the 
guards,  inmates  are  often  treated  worse  by 
corrections  people  than  they  would  be  if 
the  prisons  were  in  inmate  control.  Far  to 
many  of  the  abominations  associated  with 
prison  turn  out  to  be  flukes,  but 
widespread  conditions. 

Shabby  penal  operations  are  so 
prevalent,  in  fact,  that  in  the  past 
decade  judges  have  found  that  prisons  in 
half  the  states  were  bad  enough  to  be 
declared  unconstitutional.  Arizona, 
Tennessee,  Maryland,  Rhode  Island;  these 
only  begin  the  list  as  the  worst.  Suits 
demanding  improvement  have  been  filed  in 
15  other  states,  and  with  every  chance  of 
success.  Court  ordered  up-gradings  are  to 
be  welcomed  and  have  already  forced  the 
betterment  of  prisons  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisana  and  Texas, 
where  the  method  of  progress  has  been  slow 
and  not  very  effective.  In  many  instances 
it  only  raises  conditions  from  inhumane  to 
minimally  lav/ful.  Penal  reform  is  going  to 

take  more,  but  resistance  to  it  is  high 
despite  glaring  proof  of  the  need.  The 
Attica  tragedy  for  instance  blew  up  a 
blizzard  of  changes,  and  protest  against 
changes.  A  human  rights  study  last  year 
reported  that  prison  administrators  seemed 
to  have  learned  nothing  al  all  from  Attica 
and  Santa  Fe.  The  only  thing  to  emerge 
from  those  prison  revolts  was  tougher 
security  and  increased  guard  hostility. 

New  construction  has  little  to  do 
with  prison  reform.  The  movement  today,  in 
fact,  generally  favors  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  prisons.  It's  reasoning  is 
simple.  The  only  sure  thing  about  an  added 
facility  is  that  it  will  be  filled. 
Otherwise,  they  will  be  like  any  other 
prison:  inhumane,  brutal  and  violent. 
Penal  institutions,  true  enough,  have 
improved  in  some  ways  during  the  last  two 
decades.  The  chain  gangs  of  yore  are  gone, 
and  medical  treatment  has  improved 
somewhat.  Reform  movements  still  trudge 
along  and  some  of  their  programs  are 
promising,  at  least  in  intent.  Their 
intent  ought  to  be  the  remedy  for 
overcrowding  in  prisons — reduce  the  number 
of  cells  and  people  in  them  and  sending 
non-dangerous  offenders  into  community 
based  programs.  Alternative  punishment  is 
the  vogue  reform  label  for  such  plans.  In 
the  past   few  years   they   have   been 
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experimentally  launched  in  several  states, 
but  on  a  small  scale.  The  idea  is  to 
penalize  offenders  by  compelling  them  to 
make  restitution  to  their  victims  and  the 
community  they  have  offended.  Mississippi, 
for  example,  has  set  up  four  retitution 
centers  into  which  thieves  have  been 
released  from  prison.  They  pay  the  state 
a  nominal  fee  for  room  and  board  while 
they  work  to  pay  back  the  people  the  stole 
from.  Success?  Says  the  Mississippi 
Corrections  Commissioner:  "We  hope 
ultimately  that  almost  all  property 
offenders  will  start  off  at  these 
institutions."  Critics  of  alternative 
punishment  may  imagine  that  it  is  not 
truly  punitive.  But  they  under-rate  the 
pain  of  bing  utterly  in  the  power  of  the 
state,  separated  from  home,  loved  ones  and 
friends,  and  closely  restricted  in 
personal  activity.  Under  such 
circumstances  there  is  a  decisive"  loss  of 
liberty.  Perhaps  society's  main  gain  from 
alternative  punishment  is  the  elimination 
of  the  risk  of  non-dangerous  offenders 
being  turned  into  vicious  criminals  by 
sheer  exposure  to  prison  life. 

The  truth  is  that  a  great  many 
convicts  would  offer  no  violent  risk  to 
seciety  if  they  were  at  large.  Perhaps 
half  of  all  prisoners  are  clearly 
non-dangerous,  though  various  experts 
argue  that  the  percentage  is  greater  or 
smaller.  In  any  case,  it  is  plain  that  a 
significant  number  could  be  set  free 
without  endangering  the  public.  To  find 
other  ways  to  treat  such  convicts  would  at 
once  ease  the  problem  of  overcrowding  and 
alleviate  a  great  many  pernicious  problems 
related  with  it.  Much  more  will  be  needed 
before  the  penal  system  can  be  called  even 
tolerable.  That  day  is  not  likely  to  come 
until  politicians  and  public  stop  thinking 
of  prison  as  a  symbol,  and  begin 
assessing  what  prison  can  and  cannot 
accomplish.  A  good  idea  of  expert  thought 
has  already  been  devoted  to  the  question. 
The  national  advisory  commission  on 
criminal  justice  standards  and  goals 
concluded  a  sober  review  with  this 
recommendation:  "Prisons  should  be 
repudiated  as  useless  for  any  purpose 
other  than  locking  away  those  who  are  too 
dangerous  to  be  allowed  at  large  in  a  free 
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That  idea  makes  more  sense  everyday. 
The  path  to  its  fulfillment  involving  the 
whole  justice  system,  will  no  doubt  be 
long  and  difficult.  It  might  be  expensive, 
too,  but  certainly  less  costly  than 
building  more  prisons  and  supporting  them. 
Sill,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  task  is  utterly  impossible.  After  all, 
Americans  who  were  repelled  by  horrid 
punishments  such  as  maiming  and  branding 
invented  prison  two  centuries  ago  as  a 
reform.  That  suggests,  if  nothing  else, 
that  this  country  might  be  capable  at  long 
last  of  inventing  a  sensible  use  for  them. 


-r"r"r -("!•■ 
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(Editors  Note:  Ron  Szerokman  is  a  former 
inmate  at  the  Montana  State  Prison.  He  is 
currently  serving  time  in  Florence, 
Arizona.  Anyone  wishing  to  comment  on  his 
article  can  do  so  by  writing  him. 
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Contradiction 

By  Rill  Leininger 

In  January  of  1967,  the  national 
Council  on  Crime  &  Delinquency  completed  a 
survey  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice.  Sometimes  called  the  Eisenhower 
Report  it  more  or  less  lay  dormant  without 
much  attention  until  it  surfaced  on  the 
CBS  Evening  Xews  with  Dan  Rather  the  ni^ht 
of  March  5,  1985. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  in  the 
report  was  one  urging  the  federal  and 
state  courts  to  ease  the  reliance  of 
institutionalization  as  a  correctional 
device  and  strengthen  the  avenues  of 
probation,  parole  and  restitution. 

Now  it  comes  to  light  that  last 
October  a  federal  law  became  effective 
that  is  called  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act.  Basically  it  allows  a  United 
States  attorney  to  deputize  lawyers  in  the 
county  attorney's  office  as  special  assis- 
tants. 

Also  included  in  the  CCC  Act  is  a 
clause  under  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  which  states  that  career 
criminals  convicted  in  federal  court  under 
those  provisions  face  15-yoar  sentences 
without  possibility  of  probation  or  pa- 
role. And,  that  sentence  would  be  in 
addition  to  any  sentence  handed  down  by 
state  courts  and  would  be  served  in  fed- 
eral prisons. 

Questions:  What  is  the  definition  of 
a  career  criminal?  And,  isn't  this  clause 
in  the  Act  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Eisenhower  Report? 
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court  did  not  prepare  a  written  statement 
concerning  the  evidence  relied  on  for 
revoking  probation. 

Held,  reversed  and  remanded  for  a  new 
revocation  hearing.  Relying  on  Morrissey 
v.  Brewer,  508  U.S.  A71,  and  Gagnon  v, 
Scarpetta,  411  U.S.  778,  the  court  found 
that  in  a  revocation  of  probation  pro- 
ceeding, the  probationer  must  be  afforded 
the  minimum  standards  of  due  process. 
Since  no  evidence  was  presented  other  than 
the  probation  officer's  written  report, 
defendant  was  denied  the  right  to  confront 
and  cross-examine  adverse  witnesses.  The 
appeal  court  further  noted  that  the  trial 
court  failed  to  provide  written  statement 
of  the  evidence  relied  on  and  the  reasons 
for  revoking  probation,  as  required  by 
Armstrong  v.  State,  312  So.  2d  620- 
(1975).  Placing  the  burden  on  the  state 
to  "submit  enough  substantive  evidence  to 
reasonably  satisfy  the  trier  of  fact  that 
a  condition  of  probation  was  breached," 
the  court  concluded  that  here  the  pro- 
eeding  was  wholly  efficient.  See  Jenkins 
V,   State,  368  So.  2d  329  (1978) 

>u  «u  Or  «ju  ^u  .<.  jU  .1.  «u  .u  j>.  a«  .^  u.  a.  u<  (.u  .1^  ^  *x*  «i<  U(  .t>  (.bt  .j^  u.  jt«  t.1.  .i>  u«  «ii.  >u  a*  .u 

Defendant  pleaded  guilty  to  embez- 
zlement and  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
probation.  The  order  of  probation  in- 
cluded a  requirement  for  restitution  of 
embezzled  funds.  After  sentencing,  resti- 
tution of  $1,000  per  month  ivas  ordered  by 
the  court,  without  defendant  being  pre- 
sent. Defendant  notified  the  court  that 
le  would  be  unable  to  pay  such  a  large 
amount.  The  court  agreed,  but  implied 
that  defendant  still  had  the  embezzled 
noney,  even  though  he  denied  this.  Since 
iefendant  could  not  pay,  his  probation  was 
revoked  and  he  was  sentenced  to  prison. 

On  appeal,  the  court  held  that  re- 
/ocation  of  defendant's  probation  and 
Imposed  imprisonment  is  improper  if  the 
basis  is  that  defendant  has  failed  to  make 
"estitution  payments.  Revocation  is  such 
'Instances  would  constitute  a  denial  of 
Iefendant 's  constitutional  right  to  equal 
protection,  since  imprisonment  would 
-esult  from  his  economic  status.  V/hen  a 
iefendant  states  that  he  is  financially 
inable  to  pay  a  certain  amount,  the  judge 
Ls  required  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
;his  allegation  and  cannot  assume  an 
jnverified  belief  that  defendant  is  able 
-o  pay.  Reversed  and  Remanded.  (See 
'eople  V.  Lemon,  265  N.W.2d  31  (App.  1978) 
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Defendant,  a  probationer,  was  arrested  for 
driving  while  intoxicated  and  his 
probation  was  revoked.  Defendant's 
probation  officer  appeared  at  the 
revocation  hearing  and  testified  about  the 
facts  which  led  to  defendant's  arrest. 
The  officer  did  not  personally  witness  the 
events;  his  testimony  was  based  entirely 
on  his  reading  of  a  report  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  arresting  officer  but 
which  was  never  placed  into  evidence. 
Defendant  objected  to  this  testimony  on 
hearsay  grounds. 

Held,  judgement  reversed  and  case 
remanded  for  a  new  hearing.  The  court 
applied  a  balancing  standard,  holding  that 
in  ruling  on  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
at  a  probation  hearing  the  hearing  court 
must  use  its  discretion  and  should  con- 
sider, among  other  things,  the  respective 
interests  of  the  probationer  and  the  state 
and  the  purpose  for  which  the  evidence  was 
offered.  The  court  held  that  hearsay 
evidence  is  not  per  se  inadmissible  in 
revocation  hearings.  But  pointed  out  that 
in  this  case  testimony  went  directly  to 
defendant's  alleged  substantive  viola- 
tion of  probation  condition  and  that  the 
state  would  not  have  been  unduly  burdened 
by  being  required  to  produce  the  arresting 
officer  as  a  witness.  Anaya  v.  State,  606 
P. 2d  156  (1980) 

:!i  A  sfc  :J;  ;'r  ;!;  St  A  ^  ^  A  s!;  ^  ^ -^  *^  ^  ^  ^ -^ -^  *'-''-'*•**»»*»  5>f  *<-»<-•*- ■^- •*•  «i- »<--<- -J- a.  ..t- a.  .J- *i»  *'- 
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Defendant  was  convicted  of  forgery. 
Imposition  of  sentence  was  suspended  and 
defendant  was  placed  on  probation.  The 
terms  and  conditions  of  his  probation 
stated  that  defendant  was  to  report  to  his 
probation  officer  on  the  15th  day  of  each 
month  during  the  term  of  probation.  There 
was  no  requirement  that  defendant  report 
on  any  other  dates,  nor  was  there  any 
provision  permitting  the  probation  officer 
to  require  defendant  to  report  more  fre- 
quently. Nevertheless,  the  probation 
officer  had  defendant  reporting  on  a 
weekly  basis.  After  defendant  had  failed 
to  report  on  one  occasion,  the  state  filed 
an  amended  motion  to  revoke  the  probation 
on  the  grounds  that  defendant  had  violated 
the  terms  and  conditions.  A  revocation 
hearing  was  held,  and  the  trial  court 
entered  an  order  revoking  probation. 
Defendant  appealed. 

Held,  the  lov/er  court  had  abused  its 
discretion  in  revoking  defendant's  pro- 
CONTINUED  ON  Pg.  U 
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GUEST     EDITOR!   A  L 
JUSTICE  -  A  REALITY  OR  AX  EXCUSE. 

By  RUSSELL  CHRISTENSEN 

(Menard  Correctional  Center,  111.) 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  time,  men 
have  been  booted  around  by  life.  And  when 
they  5et  an  opportunity,  they  ponder  on 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  matter. 

It  is  only  natural  that  they  should 
stagger  on  a  few  elemental  truths,  and  it 
is  natural  that  they  try  to  make 
themselves  articulate  in  their  argument. 
They  need  to  cry  out  against  conditions 
v;hich  create  so  much  inequality,  so  much 
unfairness  to  the  underdog.  Contemplation 
impels  them  to  beat  their  breast  about  the 
place  in  life  v;here  they  find  themselves. 

VJhen  one  is  immersed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  security  and  good  living,  has  only 
pleasant  memories  of  the  past  and  great 
expectations  of  the  future,  it  becomes  an 
eaxy  matter  to  sit  back  and  moralize:  that 
this  is  the  land  of  qwual  opportunity,  and 
that  destiny  lies  in  each  man's  hands.  V.'e 
could  articulate  antitheses  endlessly,  but 
like  numbered  characters  everywhere,  we 
know  it  is  impossible  to  convict  society 
in  a  court  of  law.  One's  view  of  the 
situation  is  so  much  more  enlightening 
from  the  seamy  side  of  life. 

I  can  looka  bout  and  see  many  men  who 
from  the  day  og  their  birth  -  no,  further 
back  that  that,  from  generations  back  - 
were  doomed  to  just  a  consummation  as 
prison. 

Can  you  take  a  child,  poorly-sired  to 
begin  with,  pile  on  the  additional 
handicaps  of  poverty,  squalor,  disease, 
ignorance  and  terrible  social  onviroment 
and  expect  anything  but  this  from  him?  His 
life  is  foretold  as  knots  on  the  head  and 
a  lot  of  bars  and  walls  in  the  end.  And  if 
more  and  bi;,ger  penitentiaries  must  be 
built  to  accomodate  the  unfortunate  v/ho 
are  bred  into  that  destiny,  whose  fault  is 
it? 

'•.'o  do  not  v;ant  to  sec  society  turned 
upside  down  and  we  do  not  want  the  form  of 
government  changed,  unless  it  be  reversed 
to  a  time  when  the  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  meant 
something,  l.'e  want  to  declare,  on  behalf 
of  a  great  number  of  inmates  evoryv/here, 
that  this  great  thing  calTec!  society  did 
have  a  hand  in  their  criminality. 


The  same  society  that  prays  in  tall 
churches  with  heaven-kissing  spires  is 
inmindedful  of  the  pinched  bellies  of 
little  children  who  die,  or  when  grown,, 
turn  into  criminals  and  terrorists.  It  is' 
they  who  dictate,  wlio  mold  public  taste 
and  opinion  into  monstrous  absurdities. 
They  who  say  to  the  "untouchables"  v;hon 
caught  at  a  crime,  "Do  the  rest  of  your 
life  in  a  cage  and  love  us;  your  freedom." 

Convicts  have  some  justification  for 
the  turmoil  they  have  become,  and  the  free 
man  \/ho  is  prejudiced  against  them  does 
well  to  bear  in  mind:  "If  it  is  going  to 
be  an  eye  for  an  eye,  who,  v/hen  all  are 
blinded,  is  going  to  see  the  questions  of  1 
justice  and  forgiveness?"  f 
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bation.  The  appellate  court  found  that 
the  probation  condition  required  the 
defendant  report  only  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  each  month.  Itooelegate  authority  to 
the  probation  officer  to  require  weekly 
reports,  and  any  such  instructions  given 
by  the  officer  were  beyond  his  legal 
authority  and  of  no  force.  Thus,  the 
court  found  that,  absent  an  allegation  by. 
the  state  and  a  finding  by  the  court  that; 
defendant  had  failed  to  report  on  the  15th 
day  of  each  month,  there  was  no  violation' 
of  probation  conditions.  (See  '.'hiteheadi 
V.  State,  556  S.l;.2d  302  (1977) 


7  in  sorvfi  I  opened  ifour  letter,  Leroy. 
I  thoitf/ht  It  icas  mine  and  steamed  it 
open  hii  mistake." 
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{PRISON    COMPARISONS    -    PART    II} 

)r  any  othar  job-v.-ell-done. 

A  typical  program  at  the  !Iinnesota 
Correctional  Facility  in  Stillv/ater 
,  ncluded  an  Invocation,  a  V/elcorae  from  the 
;arden,  two  guest  speakers  (one  a  state 
•epresentative) ;  four  different  men  from 
idministration  presented  the  follov;ing: 
issociate  of  Art  degrees.  Art 
certificates.  Auto  Body  Repair 
!:ertific£tes.  Commercial  Food 
:ertif icates.  Machine  Vocational  Training 
ertificates.  School  of  Business 
:ertificates.  Carpentry  certificates,  TV 
'roduction  certificates,  V/elding 
lertificates  and  G.E.D.  certificates, 
'ollowing  the  formal  ceremonies  was  a 
.ocial  hour  with  refreshments. 

The  above  probably  cost  a  fev;  bucks 
i"or  printing  the  certificates  and  for 
efreshments  but  what  it  was  worth  to  the 
nmates  involved,  cannot  be  calculated. 

OVERCROV.'DING 


A  person  must  be  very  careful  when 
ooking  at  statistics  in  this  category. 
)ne  set  of  numbers  will  shov;  you  where  a 
tate  prison  system  stands  as  to  its 
peration  in  percent  of  capacity;  another 
et  demonstrates  the  number  incarcerated 
er  100,000  population.  The  two  figures 
lay  have  a  bearing  on  one  another, 
ccording  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  as  of  June  of  1984,  Minnesota 
ncarcerated  only  52  per  100,000  of  state 
lopulation,  the  lov/est  of  the  fifty 
tates.  And,  the  Minnesota  prisons  are 
'perating  at  only  90%  of  capacity! 

According  to  a  story  in  The  "■lirror, 

Ian    O'Brien,    Minnesota     Assistant 

Commissioner  of  Corrections  has  stated: 

Fev/er   felons  come  back  in  Minnesota  than 

n  most  state  throughout   the  nation  and 

he  crime  rate  is  lower  than   most." 

''Brien   also   said   the   educational, 

Focational,    chemical   dependency   and 

industry  programs  contribute  to  reducing 

'ecidivisim  along  with   the   lack   of 

'vercrowding.   "Single  cells  contribute  in 

inmates  programming  themselves,"  he  said, 

■flhis  concludes  the  second   part  of  the 
■  hree  part  series.   In  the  fall  issue  v/e 
'ill  cover  areas  as  Vo-Tech,  Education  and 
ood  Service.) 


{RELEASE  -  TO  WHAT?) 


The  convicted  criminal  doesn't  know 
it,  but  upon  his  release  from  prison,  he 
is  going  to  be  living  under  a  double 
standard. 

A  citizen  is  caught  with  his  hand  in 
the  till;  society  says:  "You  have 
committed  a  crime  and  must  pay  us  a  debt." 
The  citizen  becomes  a  prison  inmate  for 
tv;o,  ten,  twenty,  etc.  years.  Upon  release 
from  prison,  for  all  intent  and  purposes, 
he  has  paid  that  debt.  In  normal  life  on 
the  streets  when  a  man  pays  his  debts  he 
is  considered  a  man  of  honor.  If  a  person 
contracts  a  loan  from  a  bank  and  pays  off 
his  debt  within  the  proscribed  time,  the 
better  the  credit  rating.  The  debt  is 
forgotten,  the  man  walks  among  his  fellow 
citizens  with  head  held  high,  and  no 
stigma  is  attached  -  except  maybe  as  an 
honorable  gentleman. 

VJith  the  former  inmate  -  ex-convict 
-  it  is  to  often  an  entirely  different  cup 
of  tea.  No  matter  that  he  has  paid  in  full 
the  debt  owed  to  society;  that  same 
society  takes  an  av.'fully  long  time  in 
making  the  debt  paid.  The  ex-con  is 
branded  as  untrustv/orthy;  he  is  not  a  good 
risk  at  the  bank,  among  his  neighbors  or 
in  the  job  market;  he  is  not  considered 
honorable  and  certianly  not  a  gentleman. 
So  he  must  carry  this  burden  for  many, 
many  months  if  not  years. 

We  are  not  saying  that  some  inmates 
should  not  be  under  supervision  of  some 
sort  for  av/hile  but  there  should  come  that 
tim.e  when  enough  is  enough;  that  tine  when 
a  man  can  restore  his  pride.  As  James  A. 
Anderborg,  a  consultant  v/ith  the 
California  institutions,  said  recently  in 
the  Joint  Endeavor,  "A  man  can  endure  a 
tremendous  amount  of  pressure  and  labor  if 
his  pride  is  left  intact."  On  release  from 
prison  an  inmate  needs  and  deserves  a  job, 
acceptance  by  the  community  and  his  pride. 
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3Y  LEN  STAX'G 

This  is  part  of  a  continuing  series 
v.'hich  deals  with  departments  and  segments 
within  the  prison  system  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico  and  across  the 
seas.  This  is  done  not  only  for  the 
inmates  of  Montana  State  Prison  but  for 
the  general  public.  The  report  issued  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Crime  in 
1967  stressed  four  points:  strengthening 
the  probation  and  parole  and  other 
alternative  programs;  better  training  and 
salaries  for  correctional  officers  and 
programs;  a  clearer  correctional 
philosophy;  better  understanding  of  the 
correctional  task.  It  is  to  the  last  item 
that  we  address  this  series. 

EARLY  PAROLE 


On  September  9,  1984  the  Connecticut 
Department  of  Adult  Probation  started 
their  Intensive  Probation  Program  v;ith  the 
following:  Inmates  serving  definite 
sentences  of  at  least  two  years,  but  not 
more  than  five,  may  request  to  have  their 
sentences  modified.  If  granted  by  the 
court,  inmates  will  be  released  from 
custody  and  placed  under  the  close 
supervison  of  a  specialized  probation 
unit.  Supervision  will  continue  for  at 
least  one  year  and  will  include  at  least 
three  contacts  per  v/eek  with  the  Probation 
Officer,  weekly  officer  contacts  with 
employer,  family  members,  etc.  and  where 
indicated  weekly  drug  and  alcohol  testing. 

I.VIIATE  RELEASE 


We  shouldn't  forget  our  friends  north 
of  the  border  in  Canada.  For  our  "inmate 
release"  category  we  will  cite  the  Bowden 
Institution,  a  federal  penitentiary  in 
Innisfall,  Alberta.  According  to  the 
Bowden  Courier  in  the  March-April  issue  a 
commissioner's  directive  states  that  all 
inmates  upon  release  shall  be  issued: 
tv/o-piece  outfit  (dress  or  denim); 
overcoat  or  parka  (if  winter)  otherwise  a 
topcoat;  shoes;  overshoes  and  gloves  (if 
winter);    belt;   two   dress   shirts;   one 


necktie;  tv;o  pair  socks;  two  sets 
underwear;  pajamas;  two  workshirts;  two 
cotton  T  shirts;  one  windbroaker;  one  pair 
overalls  or  coveralls;  one  pair  workpants; 
one  pair  workboots  (used,  but  good  repair) 
tv/o  pair  v/oric  socks;  two  bandana 
hankerchiefs;  one  pack  safety  blades;  one 
bar  shaving  soap;  one  bar  toilet  soap;  one 
towel;  one  piece  of  inexpensive  hand 
luggage. 

According  to  Al  LaRocque  of  t!ie 
Innate  Committee  at  Bowden  the  amount  of 
gate  money  issued  varies  among  the 
provinces  but  the  system  in  the  Federal 
prisons  is  as  follows: 

"Every  inmate  who  enters  a  federal 
joint  gets  paid  $1.60  a  day  (5  days  a 
weak)  until  a  job  is  assingod  to  him.  On 
a  job  he  will  be  paid  a  minimum  of  $3.70 
per  day;  he  has  to  remain  on  a  job  at 
least  three  months  to  get  a  raise  in  pay. 
A  federal  prison  inmate  can  earn  as  much 
$7.55,  sometimes  v/orking  7  days  a  week. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  all  earnings  is  put 
into  the  inmate's  savings  account  this  is 
for  this  gate  money  on  release  day.  The 
remaining  75%  is  put  into  his  Current 
Account  for  use  in  the  Canteen  or  buying 
hobby  supplies,  etc.  Money  sent  in  from 
family  and  friends  goes  into  the  savings 
account  as  does  25%  of  the  sales  from  an 
inmate's  hobby.  An  inmate  serving  a 
minimum  of  two  years,  who  doesn't  smoke, 
makes  hobby  sales,  can  leave  with  $1,000 
some  leave  with  3-4  thousand  dollars, 
depending  on  their  hobby  sales." 

The  reader  can  see  that  the  key 
feature  in  the  above  is  the  minimum  wage 
paid  to  inmates  in  Canada  and  the  apparent 
emphasis  placed  on  developing  a  hobby  and 
selling  the  finished  item. 

CEREM0:;iES 


On  the  surface  this  doesn't  seem  to 
bo  a  topic  of  any  importance  but  as  a 
morale  booster  to  the  inmate  an  award 
ceremony  or  graduation  exercise  can  be 
invaluable.  The  convict  in  prison 
receives  little  onouah  in  the  v/ay  of 
recognition  for  positive  efforts,  be  in 
schooling,   vocational  training,  athletics 

CONTINUED  ON  Pg.  15 
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Construction  Update 


3y  Steve  Conley 

The  August,  1984,  issue  of  the  Si- 
berian Express  carried  an  article  on  what 
ivas  happening  to  the  15.6  million  dollars 
;appropriated  by  the  State  Legislature  to 
2xpand  and  remodel  the  Montana  St.  Prison. 
The  construction  was  to  be  done  in  four 
phases  with  projected  completion  dates 
given  each  phase.  Due  to  numerous  prob- 
lems, including  sloppy  v;orkmanship,  all 
phases  have  fallen  behind  schedule. 

Phase  I  was  the  construction  of  a  new 
jgym  for  letter  units  A,  B,  &  C.  This  has 
jbeen  completed  and  is  currently  being  used 
jto  house  protective  custody  inmates  until 
the  new  close  security  unit  is  completed. 
iThe  contract  date  for  the  completion  of 
I'the  close  security  unit  was  September, 
11985.  The  revised  completion  date  is 
iJanuary,  1986.  Shortly  there-after, 
protective  custody  inmates  will  be  moved 
back  to  the  high  security  compound.  The 
I  new  gym  will  then  be  available  to  the 
[letter  units  for  recreational  purposes. 

Phase  II  is  the  remodeling  of  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room.  It  was  to  be 
completed  by  January,  1985.  According  to 
l/arden  Risley,  the  new  completion  date  is 
sometime  in  July  or  August,  1985. 

Phase  III  is  the  construction  of  a 
nev/  Max,  Close  and  Administration  Build- 
ing. The  contract  period  for  its  com- 
pletion is  September,  1985.  According  to 
Risley,  a  more  realistic  completion  date 
is  January,  1986. 

All  Maximum  Security  inmates  (Max  I 
and  Max  II)  will  be  housed  in  the  nev/  Max 
Unit.  There  v/ill  be  six  housing  area's  in 
this  unit  with  different  levels  of  con- 
finement. 

V.'hen  the  new  Close  Unit  becomes 
operational,  those  inmates  living  upstairs 
in  Close  I  will  be  transferred  to  what  is 
being  called  Close  III.  There  is  "supp- 
osed" to  be  no  double  bunking  in  the  new 
Close  Unit  and  Close  III  inmates  will  have 
contact  visits. 

Close  II  and  the  Gym  Dorm  will  fill 
Close  I  S  Close  II  with  some  double 
bunking  antisipated.  A  previously 
unreported  componet  of  Phase  III  is  a 
Intensive  Treatment  Unit,  (I.T.U.).  This 
will  be  located  in  either  Close  I  or  Close 


II.  This  treatment  program  will  provide 
counseling  and  therapy  for  the  unstable, 
and  substance  abuser, 
treatment  personnel 
etc.)  will  be  hired  to 
program.  It  is  our 
that  the  three  different 


sex   offender. 
Additional 
(psychologist, 
staff    this 
understanding 


will  be  separated  from 


treatment  groups 
each  other. 

Phase  IV  includes  17  different  pro- 
jects. For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  will 
only  examine  the  most  important.  A  nev; 
VMC  Building  will  be  included  in  Phase  IV. 
Vocational  programs  taught  in  this  build- 
ing will  include  car  &  truck  repair  and 
heavy  equipment  operation.  These  programs 
are  available  to  low  security  inmates 
only. 

Also  included  in  Phase  IV  is  a  High 
Security  Support  Building.  This  will  be 
located  where  the  handball  court  currently 
is.  This  building  will  contain  classrooms, 
medical  facilities,  visiting  rooms,  li- 
brary or  reading  room,  and  an  office  for 
Dan  Jones.  The  original  completion  date 
was  May,  1985.  Early  1986  is  the  new 
date. 

Phase  IV  also  includes  a  new  in- 
firmary and  the  remodeling  of  the  current 
Administration  Building.  The  infirmary 
that  is  now  in  use  will  become  the  Bus- 
iness Office  when  the  nev;  infirmary  is 
completed. 

V/hen  completed,  the  old  Administra- 
tion Building  will  include  a  new  canteen, 
hobby  craft  area,  barber  shop,  dining  room 
S  visiting  room.  These  facilities  v;ill  be 
used  by  low  security  inmates  only.  The 
original  contract  date  for  completion  of 
the  remodeling  of  the 
Building  was  June,  1985,  No 
available.  According  to 
completion  of  all  phases  is  scheduled 
June  or  July,  1986. 

V/Tien  the  nev;  Max  building  is  ready 
for  occupation,  incoming  residents  (fish) 
will  be  housed  in  the  current  Max  build- 
ing. They  will  have  first  priority  to  move 
to  low  security  housing  once  their  orien- 
tation period  is  complete. 

According  to  V.'arden  Pvisley,  73.5  new 
employees  v;ill  be  hired  to  help  staff  the 
expanded  prison.  Hiring  began  on  July 
1st,  1935  with  some  positions  not  being 
filled  until  all  construcion  is  completed. 


Administration 
nev;  date  is 
Risley,  the 
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ixjuj  cam  BOIES 

7h£,V2.  -fhz  uxi/>  with  he/i  CAte.  Jeaod  on,  cub  I  -ipot  tuz,% 
ac/iD-^  the.  noonu 

Piuyic^'  phuj-in  good,  and  iaxU  ihe.  pmty'M.  &£.  ou&z  pn£ity 
yxjon. 

I  maJui  my  may  ihaougk  iho.  ^fmokjzy  Acxm^  ii}iih  ihe.  -uvtent 
to  make,  tvsyi  nine. 

The  clo^eA.  I  get  to  ihiA  ^mtde.  taeat,  ihe.  mo/ie.  ^InienAe 
he/Z  beauty  -thineA, 

She  giueA  me.  a  /mile,  oa  ou/i  ey&d  meei,  ihe  innOation  iA 
cAy'iial  c£ea/u 

I  iake  heA  hand.  a/>  ue.  £eave.  alone^  judi  knouiing  that 
pa/radiie  -ci  neaz, 

The.  next  thin  I  knoui  wz'Ae.  at  my  howie,  oM  i^  gcxing 
OA  planned, 

UM.  a  4noat  o4  coke.  /heA  Aeady  to  go,  -it' />  //jnething  us. 
&oih  unde^TAiand, 

She.  giueA  me  a  kiA6  then  /in/dA  io  undneA6,  oa  a  ^Ine.  4ia/dA 
deep  doun  -inAide* 

Aa  /he  /dMeA  o^  he/i  jeanA,  /he.  couMi't  £ook  any  &eiieA 
if.  /he.  tnied, 

ily  &A)od  Luc/A  toiling  I  uoa  /teady  to  &LL!tf  ieatA  of.  /luieat 
all  oue/i  my  Cod, 

ujhen  /he  moixA  touuAdA  ihe.  Ced^  I  had  to  admine  ihe  uyik 
of  almiyhti/  god. 

Then  cxme  a  /Am  oa  iocd.  oa  a  /hoi^  I  jumped  clean 
out  of  my  ied, 

7he/v2.  at  my  dooa.  uoa  a  man  uuih  a  Cadge,  cheekin  io 
/^e.  -i/  /  UOA  dead, 

tioui  uho  in  thiA  uxjnJkL  couM.  have  iJming  tike,  that  Cut  a 
dtm£aA/>  hillLiMy  cop, 

7o  inke  a  pyuAone/iA  dieamA  iA  oa  CAue£  oa  it  />eem/>,   ihiA  -h-it 
hoA  got  to  /top. 


IJHICM  UAiJ  IS  UP 
By  JACQLLE  gi&ASON 

Uhtch  way  -i/i  up 

Houi  can  it  le. 
I  £o/,t  touch  with. 

pa/it  of  me 
Ihe/ie  i/>  a  place 

not  fan.  away 
liJhe/ie  I  will  Ce 

again  one  day 
7he/ie  i/>  a  place 

wheyie  iA  tomo/vzow 
liihy  ua/>   today  />o 

full  of  -bo^uiow 
Ihe/ie  iA  a  place 

whe/ie  I  l-elong 
Jhe/ie  iA  a  face 

one  Ao  Aijiong 
Uhich  way  iA  up 

I  can't  />ee 
Uhe/ie  iA  the  place 

wheyie  I  am  f/iee 


oinsiDE  ny  umnou 
By  }ODie  nuLLe.R 

OuiiAide  my  window  iA  my  f/iiend 

Standing  the/ie  looking  in, 

Neve/i  aAking  why  on  when 

JuAt  Atanding  ihe/ce  to  Ce  my  f/iiend. 

iVeven.  gone  when  I   come  home. 
No  notionA  to   leave  and  noam 
QiueA  me  faith,    I'm  not  alone 
HakeA  thiA  place  almoAt  home. 

So  tall  and  p/ioud  ihiA  fniend  to   te 
AlwayA  iheyie  waiting  fon.  me, 
B/iuAhing  iJie  tan./>  even,  gentle 
ny  faithful  fniend  the  tnee. 


Bj  im  (2igs)  HA\'ic 
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P  T  S  D  and  the  Yets 


BY  WALLACE  RHODES  JR. 

As  a  disabled  American  veteran,  and 
i  member  of  the  DAV,  I  am  writing  in 
regards  to  the  problem  of  Post-Traumatic 
itress  Disorders  and  the  relationship  this 
tragic  disorder  plays  in  the  incarceration 
Df  the  Vietnam  veterans  across  this  great 
;ountry  of  ours.  According  to  "Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  The  War,"  there  are 
presently  around  33%  of  all  Vietnam  vets 
incarcerated  in  the  United  States  penal 
institutions,  with  the  suicide  rates 
sxceeding  the  total  number  of  men  actually 
killed  in  action  against  our  enemies. 
Given  these  statistics  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  something  to  P.T.S.D.  and 
the  relationship  this  tragic  disorder 
played  in  the  acceptance  we  veterans  of 
Nam  felt  in  our  return  home  to  the  States. 

With  media  coverage  of  Vietnam  and 
the  problems  that  the  young  men  and  women 
encountered  in  readjusting  to  society 
after  their  service,  it  seems  that  a  large 
block  of  these  veterans  were  excluded  in 
the  depiction  of  Vietnam  and  its  role  on 
these  young  people.  They  are  the  vets 
that  have  experienced  this  disorder  to  the 
extreme,  if  only  in  the  way  our  society 
treated  and  acted  toward  them  as  soldiers 
of  a  very  unpopular  and  very  dirty  war. 
For  the  most  part  these  valiant  young  men 
and  women  volunteered  for  the  duty  in 
South  East  Asia,  out  of  pride  and 
acknowledgement  of  the  constitution  and 
the  beliefs  that  such  unstills  in  our 
young  from  the  first  day  of  birth  forward. 

In  19/9  the  Veterans  Administration 
acknowledged  P.T.S.D.  and  the  problems 
that  this  disorder  created  in  returning 
vets.  It  is  a  fact  that  these  young 
people  suffered  from  abnormal  behavior 
patterns  and  for  the  most  part  still  do; 
yet  there  is  no  single  organization  to 
identify  the  existence  of  this  disorder  in 
our  penal  institutions  or  system  of 
justice  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  past  year  I  have  attempted  to 
through  written  communication  bring  about 
some  sort  of  treatment  for  this  disorder 
within  the  confines  of  the  Montana  State 
Prison  at  Deer  Lodge.  To  date  there  has 
been  one  group  meeting  held,   due  to  the 


acknowledgment  that  the  Department  of 
Military  Affairs  Division  for  the  State  of 
Montana  has  given  to  the  the  incarcerated 
vets.  Mr.  Rich  Brown,  Administrator  of 
that  division,  has  met  and  has  shown 
interest  in  obtaining  treatment  through 
other  state  agencies,  yet  to  date  the 
incarcerated  veterans  have  no  meaningful 
treatment  available  to  the  at  the  Montana 
State  Prison.  The  prison  authorities 
state  they  lack  the  monies  and  the 
personnel  to  provide  treatment  to  the 
incarcerated  vet,  and  there  is  the 
question  of  liability  for  the  vets 
individually.  Where  was  the  liability  to 
these  young  men  and  women  prior  to  their 
service?  As  Americans  and  hold  a  interest 
in  America's  policies  of  freedoms  for  all 
and  the  pursuits  of  happiness.  This 
question  was  answered  when  they  took  their 
oaths  to  serve  her  and  they  served  her 
well  for  the  most  part. 

The  Veterans  Administration  was  part 
of  that  contract  that  these  young  men  and 
women  made  with  their  country,  in  that 
they  were  to  provide  treatment  for  any 
medical  problems  that  should  arise  due  to 
this  service.  Yet  they  do  not  provide 
such  to  the  incarcerated  vets  unless  the 
vet  is  capable  of  going  to  their  hospitals 
or  store-front  clinics.  This  is 
impossible  for  the  incarcerated  vets.  The 
vet  was  placed  in  life  threatning 
situations  in  Vietnam  and  society  and  the 
beaucracy  failed  to  keep  their  promises  to 
these  men  in  adjusting  to  society  after 
their  return  from  the  jungles  of  Vietnam. 
The  war  still  takes  its  toll  in  that  they 
are  still  the  outsiders  and  victims  for 
its  mistakes. 

If  you  were  a  veteran  of  South  East 
Asia,  or  had  a  family  member  that  was 
there  and  are  interested  in  assisting  the 
incarcerated  vet  to  make  changes  please 
contact  Wallace  Rhodes,  A011009,  Box  700, 
Deer  Lodge,  Montana  59722,  or  Mr.  Rich 
Brown,  Administrator,  Military  Affairs 
Division,  P.O.  Box  5715,  Helena  Montana 
for  further  information. 
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REPORTING   STAFF 

OTIS  THRASHER  EDITOR 

BILL  LEIMINGER  REPORTER 

STEVE  CONLEY  REPORTER 

LEN'  STANG  REPORTER 

MIKE  EDE  LAW  COLUMN 

DAN  HAND  LAYOUT 

MITCH  GRATH  TV  GUIDE 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

RON  SZEROKMAN  ARIZONA  STATE  PRISON 

JACQUE  GLEASON  WCC 

DAN  HANIC  MSP 

SKIP  RHODES  MSP 

JODIE  MULLER  WCC 
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ONE  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  SIBERIAN  EXPRESS 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY: 


STATE 


ZIP 


The  Siberian  Express  is  published  six 
times  per  year  and  distributed  free  to 
prisoners  of  the  Montana  State  Prison.  If 
you  are  interested  in  subscribing  to  the 
Siberian  Express  you  may  do  so  at  the 
following  rate: 


1  year 


$6.00 
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